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ANTIOCHUS ano STRATONICE 


by WOLFGANG STECHOW, Oberlin College 


The story of Antiochus and Stratonice might well 
be called one of the outstanding moral tales of world 
literature. It appealed to ancient writers such as 
Valerius Maximus, Plutarch, Lucian and Appian; 
to Petrarch and the novelists of the Renaissance; 
to French seventeenth-century dramatists such as 
Philippe Quinault and Thomas Corneille; and to a 
host of late eighteenth and early nineteenth-cen- 
tury classicists including Winckelmann and Goethe. 
It was treated in a flood of opera libretti in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. And finally, 
it has left remarkable traces in paintings and draw- 
ings from the fifteenth down to the nineteenth 
century, when its pictorial treatment reached a be- 
lated climax in some of the most significant works 
of Jean-Dominique Ingres. 


According to the oldest preserved source, Valerius 
Maximus, the salient elements of the tale are these. 
The prince Antiochus is at the point of death as a 
result of his strenuous efforts to overcome his 
passion for his stepmother Stratonice. His father, 
King Seleucus, unaware of the cause of his son’s 
ailment, despairs of his life. The dénowement is due 
to the mathematician Leptines, or, ‘ut quidam 
tradunt”, the physician Erasistratus. Seated beside 
the bed of the prince and watching him closely, 
he observes that as Stratonice enters and leaves 
the room, Antiochus’ spirits revive and slacken 
correspondingly; whereupon, feeling his pulse 
stealthily, he finds it acting in a similar fashion. 
Thus informed of the nature of Antiochus’ malady, 
he immediately communicates his knowledge to 


Seleucus, who then cedes his wife to his son to save 
the latter’s life. The story is here related — and 
coupled with similar tales — as an eremplum of the 
love of a parent that conquers even the greatest 
obstacles. 


It is unnecessary here to dwell upon the variants 
of the story found with Plutarch and some other 
writers, or upon its possible historical authenticity. 
Suffice it to say that none of the ancient reports 
imply that Stratonice was earnestly in love with 
Antiochus. This decisive factor did not enter until 
our story (which had practically no medieval his- 
tory) was revived in the Renaissance. It was 
Petrarch who in a beautiful and noble passage of 
his Triumph of Love introduced the idea of chaste 
Stratonice’s love for her stepson and set the pace 
for all later treatments of the tale. 

That the picture recently acquired by the Art 
Gallery of Toronto (fig. 1) bore an attribution to 
Pietro da Cortona when it was engraved by William 
Ryland in 1772 (fig. 2) is not to be wondered at. It 
is indeed closely related to Pietro da Cortona; and 
it was this artist who gave the story its first com- 
pletely convincing form in the history of painting, 
in the sense that all important elements of the 
drama are telescoped into one, realistically ‘‘im- 
possible” but decisively clear image: the ailment 
of the prince, the discovery of its cause by the 
physician upon the appearance of Stratonice in the 
room, and the cession of the queen by Seleucus. This 
was achieved in the cycle of frescoes which Pietro 
da Cortona painted on the ceiling of the Sala di 
Venere in the Pitti Palace in Florence, decorated 
for Grand Duke Ferdinand II of Tuscany in 1641/42; 
we reproduce the pertinent section from the re- 
versed engraving by Lambert Visscher (published 
in 1691 but apparently done earlier; fig. 3). The 
story appears here as one of eight scenes from 
Roman history which were considered prime exam- 
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ples of virtuous continence. Skillfully inserted in 
the semicircular shape, the Stratonice fresco shows, 
on one side, the pining Antiochus on his bed, the 
physician standing behind him, probing his pulse 
and pointing to Stratonice, and Seleucus leading his 
chaste wife toward his son from the other side with ~ 
a gesture indicating his generous act of cession. 


Quite obviously, the painter of the Toronto pic- 
ture (fig. 1) knew Pietro da Cortona’s composition 
from this very engraving, for he arranged his figures 
in the direction of the latter and not of the original. 
The languishing Antiochus and the observant phy- 
sician remained practically unaltered but the group 
on the left was changed more markedly. King 
Seleucus, instead of looking at his son, is turning to 
Stratonice with a sincere and serene gesture that 
well expresses his magnanimous sacrifice, while she 
is listening in greater, though perhaps less expres- 
sive, composure. The transformation of Pietro’s 
lunette shape into a rectangle, and the shift from 
a ‘“‘frog’s perspective” to a normal view has been 
skillfully managed; the accessories have become 
somewhat richer, the curving elements more pro- 
nounced, the colors deeper and more glowing — all 
in the taste of the advanced seventeenth century. 


The attribution of the Toronto picture to Pietro 
da Cortona found on the engraving is thus refuted 
by the comparison with the Florentine lunette 
which inspired it. But who was its master? A satis- 
factory answer seems to be provided by a label 
which was found on the back of the old canvas 
when the painting was relined in 1959: it reads: 
Daniel Seiiter — Da Viena A° 1680. 


Daniel Seiter (Saiter, Soiter, Seiiter and many 
other variations of the name exist) was an Austrian 
turned thoroughly Italian. Born in 1649 and trained 
in Vienna as a military engineer, he started painting 
in Venice, about 1670, under the guidance of another 
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Italian of Northern (Bavarian) extraction, Johann 
Carl Loth (‘‘Carlotto’’), and received many com- 
missions during the twelve years he spent in the 
city. After travelling and working for several 
months in various other North Italian towns he 
moved to Rome, where he resided from 1683 until 
1688, became a member of the two outstanding 
artists’ organizations of the city, the Congregazione 
dei Virtuosi and the Accademia di San Luca, and 
painted a large number of altarpieces and canvases 
with secular subjects. Called to Turin in 1688, he 
became the leading painter at the court of Vittorio 
Amadeo II of Savoy and died, highly honored, in 
Pi0o. 


The Toronto picture is closely related in style 
to Seiter’s most outstanding ecclesiastical paintings, 
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the two companion altarpieces with the Martyrdoms 
of St. Laurence and St. Catherine in the famous 
Cappella Cibo in Santa Maria del Popolo in Rome, 
painted only a few years afterwards (ca. 1685). 
However, the dramatic sway which characterizes 
these works is less conspicuous in the Stratonice 
painting, and this is undoubtedly due to the temper- 
ing influence of Pietro da Cortona, which also seems 
to pervade many of Seiter’s later works. 

Seiter’s Stratonice was sold from the collection 
of the Duke of Westminster at Christie’s on June 
24th, 1959 (lot 4); it was already in the Grosvenor 
collection in 1772 when William Ryland, more 
famous for his tragic death at the gallows than as 
an artist (though he was a good one), engraved it 
(fig. 2). We have no information about the history 
of the painting prior to this. 


I have taken the liberty to include here some verbatim quotations from my essay “ ‘The Love of Antiochus with 
Faire Stratonica’ in Art”, The Art Bulletin, XXVII, 1945,pp. 221ff. An article “Addenda to ‘The Love of Antiochus 
with Faire Stratonica’” will soon be published in the new Bulletin of the Museum at Poznan. 


On Daniel Seiter see Thieme-Becker, Kiinstlerlexikon, vol XXX, 1936; illustrations of the altarpieces in S. Maria 
del Popolo are found in Hermann Voss, Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, Berlin, 1924, which also contains the only 
detailed account of the painter’s life and art, as well as full information on Pietro da Cortona and a reproduction of the 


Stratonice fresco. 


References to articles on the life and work of William Wynne Ryland (1732-1783), are listed in Thieme-Becker, 
Kiinstlerlexikon, vol. XXIX, 1935. His print reproduced here was published by John Boydell, 1 September, 1772. 


SUMMER LOANS 


This summer many major works from the Art 
Gallery of Toronto’s collection will be on loan to 
museums in the United States, Holland and France. 

Our Sir Anthony Van Dyck’s ‘Daedalus and 
Icarus’, and Sam Francis’ ‘“‘T'wo Worlds” are being 
loaned to the Century 21 Exposition at the World’s 
Fair in Seattle. Our Isaack Abrahamsz. Massa, and 
Vincent Laurensz. van der Vinne, by Frans Hals 
will form part of the Frans Hals Exhibition at 
Haarlem, Holland, and we are lending ten major 
European and three historical Canadian works to 
the “L’ Art au Canada” exhibition at the Galerie des 
Beaux-Arts, Bordeaux. 

Although the visitor this summer will be deprived 
of the pleasure of seeing major paintings in our 
collection, he will appreciate the fact that it is a 
great honour for the Gallery to receive requests to 
lend its paintings all over the world. 

Seattle’s Century 21 Exposition is divided into 
several sections and “The World of Art’ display is 
again divided into several parts. The Gallery’s Van 
Dyck, previously loaned in 1946 to the Los Angeles 
County Museum and in 1948 to the Toledo Museum 
of Art, will be seen with the ‘‘Art Museum Master- 


pieces’, and our Sam Francis will be displayed in 
the section ‘Art Since 1950’. This is the second 
request we have received for ‘‘T'wo Worlds” since 
it was acquired in October 1960. It went, later in 
that year, to the Art Institute of Chicago. 

The Frans Hals Museum’s centennial exhibition 
at Haarlem will show about eighty of the best paint- 
ings by Frans Hals from European, American and 
Canadian collections. Dr. Seymour Slive of Harvard 
University, who is compiling the catalogue for the 
exhibition, stated in his letter of request to borrow 
our paintings, “‘an interesting fact about the history 
of collecting, is that about one-third of Hals’ known 
works are on the North American continent and 
the show will, I think, give the public and specialists 
their first opportunity to see the full range of the 
artist’s achievement’’. We are delighted to partici- 
pate in this history-making event by lending our 
paintings to this important exhibition. 

Finally, our paintings at the Bordeaux Festival 
will form part of an exhibition which is an attempt 
to survey not only Canadian art, but also inter- 
national art owned by private collectors and public 
institutions in Canada. 


HERITAGE DE FRANCE IN RETROSPECT 


Statistics alone do not tell the real story of the 
Exhibition Héritage de France which ended its five 
month tour of four Canadian Museums at the Art 
Gallery of Toronto on March 18. 

Although 44,000 people attended the exhibition, 
234 guided tours were taken and 4,891 catalogues 
were sold, perhaps a better measure of the interest 
engendered by the exhibition are the many hours 
of volunteer help and co-operation the staff 
received from so many people. 

It is impossible to thank everyone who helped 
us with .this exhibition, but we would like to 
mention a few: the Home Lines Steamship Agency 
made an outstanding contribution by trans- 
porting the paintings free of charge across the 
Atlantic and back; Mrs. David Meltzer and Mr. 
Herbert Irvine helped create the period atmosphere 
of the exhibition by their displays of 17th and 18th 
century French furniture; and Mrs. Fraser Robert- 
son helped make a French garden in the sculpture 
court and kept the flowers alive for four weeks. 
Only Toronto was fortunate in having, in addition 
to the paintings, an exhibition of drawings from 
the collection of Dr. Theodore Heinrich. 

It is with sincere gratitude that we thank not 
only the press, radio and T.V., for helping us 
publicize the exhibition, but also the many business 
firms who participated in our sponsored advertising 
programme. 

For the first time, at the Art Gallery of Toronto, 
the public has been able to listen to a personal 
Multitone Radio Tour of an exhibition. Installed 
for the Héritage de France exhibition it was, as one 


man commented, “quite a novelty”. The fact that 
3,445 people wanted to try out our new toy in three 
weeks of the exhibition, is proof, in itself, that the 
experiment was worthwhile. 

A brief questionnaire was given out to many 
people who took a radio tour, and the comments 
made proved to be helpful. 63% said they would 
prefer a radio tour to a personally conducted tour 
whether or not one was available. As tours are 
seldom available except for groups, visitors could 
come at any time to tour the Gallery. On the basis 
of this warm reaction, we will continue radio tours 
of the Gallery’s collection during the summer. The 
Extension Department is preparing four 10-minute 
self-contained tours and we hope that our visitors 
will glean some new piece of information on the 
familiar paintings in the collection. 

As the Héritage de France joins the list of great 
exhibitions held at the Art Gallery of Toronto in 
the past, we owe our greatest debt of gratitude to 
Dr. Martin Baldwin. His vision of some eleven years 
ago was finally realized when the 86 paintings from 
France, England, Sweden, the United States and 
Canada formed, this year, an exhibition that will 
long be remembered. 
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